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“Old Ship” Parishioners 
Hold Outdoor Festival 


The First Parish Festival was held for a 
second year at Hingham Center on Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, June 10, by 
parishioners of the “Old Ship’ Church. 
The weather, though threatening, re- 
mained pleasant, and large crowds at- 
tracted by radio, newspaper and other 
publicity were present, not only from 
Hingham but from many places in Greater 
Boston. The affair occupied four ad- 
joining estates on Middle Street, which had 
been closed by town order, and at each end 
of which were large signs advertising the 
event. The scene was gaily decorated and 
lighted. 

Booths were placed along the street, in 
a setting of large shade trees and smooth 
lawns. A committee of fifty men and 
seventy-five women conducted the festival. 
The women wore dainty polka-dotted 
aprons and head bands, while the men 
wore white shirts, slacks and decorated 
caps. 

Along one side of the street stretched the 
amusement midway officered by the men. 
Among the attractions were: bowling on 
the green, miniature bowling, china 
breaking, dart throwing, nail driving, ring 
tossing, and saucer. pitching. On the 
other side was “refreshment row’ and 
booths for the sale of merchandise. Among 
these were: candy, hot dogs, food, grabs, 
household, ice cream, popcorn, peanuts, 
pottery and tonics. Pony rides were a 
feature, while in a more secluded spot the 
‘attic’? dispensed a variety of discarded 
articles which had been selected with dis- 
crimination. 

The festival opened with a children’s 
parade of decorated doll carriages, carts, 
and bicycles, led by the Hingham High 
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School Band. Prizes were awarded. Fol- 
lowing the parade, a concert was given on 
the grounds. At the supper hour, home- 
cooked food was served in a garden setting 
to several hundred people. In the evening 
there was a two-hour concert by the Hing- 
ham Community Band, and dancing in the 
street. 

The festival was larger in attendance, 
attractions and financial profits than on 
the previous year. Already plans are be 
ing made for a still bigger festival in 1940. 
Serving on the general committee were: 
Rey. and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper, cochair- 
men; Mr. and Mrs. W. Harold Mills, 
treasurer and secretary, respectively; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank L. Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome H. Douglas, Charles G. Ward, 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett E. Bickford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry F. Doe. 


Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Thirty-second 
Annual Meeting 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society was held 
at 25 Beacon Street in Eliot Hall on May 
24. Twenty-one members were present. 
Parker E. Marean, treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, trustee for the 
society, reported additions to the capital 
account of the society to the amount of 
$9,954.59, and receipts from endowments 
and contributions to the amount of $35,- 
398.53. 

The secretary reported that ninety 
ministers had received pension payments 
during the year. The amount of the an- 
nual pension has continued to decrease. 
This is due in part to a decline in income, 
although that decline has been relatively 
small considering the financial difficulties 
of the present period. 

There has also been a steady increase 
in the number of men among whom the in- 
come must be divided. That increase has 
been about thirty percent in the past ten 
years. It is, therefore, very important 
that current contributions be increased. 

The Contributory Annuity Plan has 
been adopted by fifteen ministers and 
others are joining at the rate of about one a 
month. Dr. Cornish, except during his 
absence in the Philippines, has served 
without compensation as representative of 
the society, and has done invaluable work 
in presenting its needs and the opportu- 
nities of the Contributory Annuity Plan to 
our ministers and churches. 

Article V of the bylaws was amended to 
increase the number of directors to six and 
to provide for rotation in office. The 
following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Harold L. Niles; first 
vice-president, Rey. David Rhys Wil- 
liams; second vice-president, Robert F. 
Duncan; secretary, Dr. Everett M. Baker; 
treasurer, Albert A. Pollard. Directors for 


three years: Dr. Henry W. Foote and Law- 
rence Brooks; directors for two years: 
Percy W. Gardner and Rey. Robert A. 
Storer; directors for one year, Charles S. 
Bolster and Robert B. Stone. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, Walter R. Whiting, was passed ex- 
pressing great appreciation of his services 
to the society. 


Headquarters’ Summer 


Office Hours 


Announcement has been made that Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., will be open on Saturdays 
with a skeleton force from 9 to 1 o’clock 
through August 5, except for Saturday, 
June 17, which is a legal holiday, and 
Saturday, July 1, over the week end of 
July 4. During June, July and August all 
departments will be closed at 4 o’clock 
during the week, Monday to Friday in- 
clusive. 

Visitors on their way to the Isles of 
Shoals, or returning, will be welcomed at 
the headquarters building. 


Forthcoming Events 


June 25: 11a.m. At Town Hall, 128 West 
48rd Street, New York City. Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, “Beyond Modern- 
ism.” 

July 2: World Faiths Sunday. 11 a. m. 
At Town Hall, 123 West 48rd Street, 
New York City. Noted representatives 
of the great religions will speak in a ser- 
vice arranged by the World Fellowship 
of Faiths. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s luncheon, Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kiloeycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday,-7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, lla.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocyeles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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The Fourth is Coming 


“PAPA, what is dynamite made of?” Papa, as it 
happened, had forgotten, but the question came soon 
enough before the Fourth of July to recall that noisy 
festival to his mind. Nor had Papa, as it happened, 
even spent a Fourth of July in Massachusetts. The 
only Fourth that he might have spent in Boston or 
Cambridge or anywhere else on the New England 
mainland had been spent on Star Island, and it was 
not only the quietest Fourth he had ever spent, but, 
speaking in terms of explosives, it was an absolutely 
quiet Fourth. But in other parts of the country the 
small boys cannot wait until the actual Fourth to be- 
gin to set off firecrackers. They begin before the end 
of June, and whether they live in a city where it is 
lawful to buy fireworks or in one in which their sale is 
forbidden by law makes no difference. They make the 
traditional noise in the traditional way. 

But some of the older people, we fear, will no 
longer react to those noises as they once did. Even 
if they are assured that the fireworks are safe, the 
associations are not the same. Somehow China and 
Spain insist on coming into the picture. In the 
days when democracy still seemed the ultimate goal 
as well as the admittedly imperfect stage we had 
reached, there was something fitting in the idea that 
explosives, once used very often, lately used on a 
terribly large scale for war, were now on the way to 
become demoted: on the one hand put to work in ex- 
cavating; on the other hand used, as the Chinese did 
when they invented them, for esthetic display. 

But somehow or other, today, with things as they 
are in Europe and in the Orient, it seems as if ex- 
plosives, as a means of celebrating anything at all, 
were in bad taste. And as if, even apart from that, 
to listen to them would give us not a thrill but just 
the jitters. 

Maybe Star Island or the open country would be 
the ideal places to celebrate the Fourth this year. 


It Can Happen Anywhere 


SOME PEOPLE still say of fascism that it cannot 
happen here, but the number of such optimists is 
growing smaller. For apparently this mental disease 
is becoming epidemic all over the globe. For years 
both natives and friends of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have thought that at least in those countries 
fascism would never get a toehold. Denmark, of 
course, is subject to strong Nazi pressure on account 
of her contiguity to Germany. But Sweden has not 
been affected to any extent, and we have heard hitherto 
very little about fascism in democratic and individual- 
istic Norway. 


And yet, of all places in the world, Norway now 
seems to be breaking out with the characteristic rash 
and fever: it is incredible and, let us hope, the symp- 
toms are local and superficial. 

But the fact is that a few weeks ago fifty Nor- 
wegian “‘intellectuals’—authors, professors, former 
ministers, military men, politicians and editors— 
signed a public letter addressed to Denmark, written 
in a scurrilous style and setting forth as a “thesis” the 
words: 

The Norwegian People’s Demand: 
Greenland for Norway. And Right Away 
And that Goes for the Faeroes. 

There is, of course, no legal (international) justification 
for either demand. And even if there were it would 
not excuse the tone of the letter which refers to the 
Hague tribunal as a swindle, accuses the Danish states- 
men of being a “‘gang of Jews,’ and threatens to send 
a Norwegian warship to Greenland and the Faeroes, 

take off the Danes and pack them home. 

It may seem incredible to English readers of 
Knut Hamsun that this distinguished novelist and 
“self made man’’—he was once a street car conductor 
in Chicago and so should sympathize, one would think, 
with “the underdog’’—should be one of the signers of 
this letter. However, we had heard some months 
ago that Hamsun now that he is old and rich ‘has 
turned Nazi. 

In justice to Norway it should be said that there 
is nothing official or inspired behind this outburst. 
It is simply an outbreak among Norwegians of the 
prevailing disease of the day. It will probably not 
spread. But as an example of the infectious nature of 
fascism it is worth recording. 


Another Threat to Liberty 


IF ONLY we had a few more pages than we do we 
would start a new weekly department: the ‘Threat 
to Liberty” department. We could have two stand- 
ing heads, one with the word “Threat” and the other 
with ‘‘Threats.”’ We imagine the plural form would 
be used oftener. 

For there is literally not a week without its news 
story or its communication by bulletin or personal 
letter of some governmental or group action that seeks 
in some way to curb human liberty. This week, for 
example, we had no sooner finished a conversation 
about the latest piece of legislation in Massachusetts 
—a hurriedly passed bill that will block all minority 
parties from getting on to the ballots—than we re- 
ceived the following communication from Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish. We need not discuss the matter further 
at this point. Dr. Cornish says all that is necessary 
and says it well: 
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Memorandum concerning the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to restrict broadcasting after November first to 
such statements only as will make for International 
Good Will, as announced in the newspapers of 

June 5th, 1939. 

But with whom? 

For the past seventeen years I have repeatedly called at- 
tention to the plight of the minorities living under Rumanian 
tule. Twice I have acted as chairman of Anglo-American com- 
missions visiting Rumania. I have spoken of our findings over 
the radio. They have been vigorously objected to by representa- 
tives of the Rumanian Government, who say first that no such 
abuses ever happened, and second that they have ceased. Is our 
effort to help thousands of sufferers to end because it will not 
create good will on the part of the Rumanian authorities? 

I have taken every opportunity to broadcast the destruction 
of eighty-seven colleges and universities in China by the Japanese; 
libraries burned, equipment smashed, buildings dynamited. The 
truth of these destructions cannot be denied. Shall they no 
longer be told by radio because their telling would not make for 
good will on the part of the Japanese authorities? 

I have sought every opportunity to tell of the abomination 
of cruelty practiced by the German Government toward the 
Jews. Shall such statements be withheld from the radio because 
they would not increase good will toward the United States on 
the part of the German authorities? 

Of all the brazen attacks made on American liberty since 
the United States became a nation, this is the most insidious and 
alarming. What are you going to do about it? At least you 
can write to your congressman and senator, and get resolutions 
passed by every organization you belong to, and follow every 
other method of protest you can devise. The fundamental ques- 
tion is, are we to continue a free people? 

Louis C. Cornish, 

President of the International Association for Free Christianity 

and Religious Freedom, which has a constituency of 
20,000,000 in twenty-two countries. 


The Unitarian Festival 


THE MAY MEETINGS, like every issue of The 
Christian Register, end with Irresponsibilities. Under 
the efficient management of the Festival secretary, 
Mr. N. Winthrop Robinson, provision is made for a 
gathering at which we may all relax after the days 
which culminate in the very serious annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association. Last year’s 
Festival seemed well attended, but if we do not err 
this year’s was even better attended. Mr. William 


Roger Greeley acted as toastmaster and ranged on 


either side of him were Mr. Lincoln O’Brien, editor of 
The Boston Transcript, who made the address of the 
evening, the president of the American Unitarian 
Association and Mrs. Eliot, Rev. Charles M. Wright, 
here on an exchange of pulpits with Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn, and Mrs. Wright, Rev. and Mrs. Payson Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Greeley, Dr. Frank Scott, and 
Mrs. Helen P. Wise. 

Although Mr. Greeley is an individualist and a 
democrat he regimented the gathering immediately 
after dinner, making of the usually awkward moments 
when the waiters take away the tables a cross between 
a drill and a parlor game. Then Mr. Russell Abbott 
gently regimented ,the guests some more by urging 
them to sing and then to sing louder. After that the 
guests had no responsibilities because the meeting was 
turned over to the editor of The Boston Transcript who 
told them interesting stories about the conduct— 
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and once or twice the misconduct—of newspapers, 
large and small. Behind the humor and the stories 
was the persuasion, which Mr. O’Brien sought to im- 
part to his audience, that newspapers do print the 
news honestly and with pure intent, and that Mr. 
Ickes’ criticisms of the American press were not well 
taken. Possibly, however, he weakened, for some of 
his hearers at least, the impact of his argument by 
oyEaEe with that of Mr. Ickes the name of Herr 
itler. 


Passing Resolutions 


APPRECIATION of the work of the business com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association in work- 
ing out a technique for handling resolutions may be 
heightened by comparing our experiences of a few 
weeks ago with those of our English friends at the 
annual business meeting of the British Association. 
The rather sudden irruption into the British situation 
of the question of conscription caused certain amend- 
ments to be moved to a resolution dealing with civil 
and religious liberty, and one meeting of the Associa- 
tion got badly snarled up—as we did a little over a 
year ago—in the subsequent debate. Of the snarl and 
its consequences, The Inquirer remarks editorially: 


On this matter plain speaking may be of good avail. A 
verbal fracas best describes the second (adjourned) session of 
the business meeting; not unamusing in places, its outcome was 
deplorable and clearly points to the need of a change of method 
in dealing with public issues in future years. The actual pro- 
ceedings are reported adequately and, we think, fairly, perhaps 
flatteringly, in our news-columns, and it remains for us to offer 
a few words of comment. 

The Council’s resolution on the international situation 
(reported in our last issue) was presented and adopted with 
dignity. That a plea to introduce an emergency resolution 
protesting against compulsory military service failed to gain 
the necessary two-thirds majority required by the Constitution 
and thus could not be put, was, in the event, unfortunate. It | 
was unfortunate because its sponsors, thwarted in their effort 
to present an independent resolution, thereupon tabled—as they 
had every right to do—an amendment to the second resolution 
on the agenda-paper, dealing with Civil and Religious Liberty. 
This amendment (protesting against the introduction of con- 
scription and pledging support to conscientious objectors) was 
carried; so also was a further amendment (of which prior 
notice had not been given) affirming “that the promotion and 
consummation of civil and religious liberty necessitates the 
emancipation of all mankind from economic bondage.” Its 
intention was excellent, but we fail to see how promotion of civil 
and religious liberty in Great Britain is dependent on the eman- 
cipation of all mankind from economic bondage, and we confess 
to some doubt about the meanings of the terms involved. But 
let that pass: the gravamen of our criticism concerns not the 
wording of the amendments but the fact that an assembly of 
Unitarians was forced to adopt a resolution commending the 
historic principle of civil and religious liberty by a single von 
The tails wagged the dog. 

We suggest that the terms of a resolution should be limited 
to one field of discourse: the resolution, as it was finally adopted, 
combined three separate, though related, questions; each of 
these should have been moved independently (if moved at all), 
thus requiring three separate votes. In other words, the policy 
of amendment should not be used to import into the original 
resolution matter that is alien to its primary purpose. If it be so 
used, as it was last week, we are faced with the ludicrous situation 
of ardent Unitarians trying to defeat a resolution on liberty, and 


(conceivably) anti-conscriptionists failing to vote against con- 
scription because of an “economic’’ amendment, and champions 
of economic liberty unable to vote for it without, at the same 
time, protesting against conscription. 

As things stand, the Assembly is saddled with a cumber- 
some resolution which moreover—we may reasonably assume 
—teflects neither the mind of the full assembly of ministers 
and delegates nor the views of the congregations they represent. 
We roughly estimate the attendance at this session as at least 
20 percent less than at the first part of the business meeting on 
the previous day; about 10 percent of the audience had de- 
parted before the final vote was taken, and some who remained 
voted, perforce, neither yea nor nay. The second of the tabled 
amendments approving “the unconditional exemption of con- 
scientious objectors,” had it been put, would have gained the 
assent, we may presume, of those who favor the Military Train- 
ing Bill and of those who oppose it, and would thus have pre- 


served the unity of the assembly and the integrity of the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Bibby, the chairman, had an arduous task, and we 
express our thankful approval of his action in asking the au- 
dience to refrain from noisy comment on sentiments with which 
this or that section of the audience disagreed. 

Yet, when all is said, it is true that not even the most con- 
tentious of emotional high-flights seriously ruffled our wings. 
We were one people and good temper prevailed. But we are 
sorry about that resolution. 


Having used this long quotation to illustrate the 
difficulties met with in handling resolutions, we may 
also read it as evidence that British Unitarians are also 
liberals in the broader sense of the word. In spite of 
the difficulties the emerging voice of the meeting was 
a voice upholding the idea of civil liberty. 


Incipient Fascism in Faneuil Hall 


These vivid impressions were written by the director 
of the department of social relations of the American 
Unitarian Association after a recent visit to a public meet- 
ing in Boston. 


I HAVE JUST RETURNED from two hours in 
Faneuil Hall, the historic cradle of American liberty, 
and I leave that building with deep fears and forebod- 
ings. I have heretofore constantly felt that the fear 
and danger of communism or fascism in America 
has been overemphasized, but what I saw this after- 
noon is beginning to weaken my optimism. 

The occasion was a hearing called very suddenly 
by the Boston City Council to consider a request of 
the housing authorities of the city, forwarded through 
the mayor, asking that the council authorize an in- 
crease in the amount of money to be spent in the city 
by the federal housing authorities. One would have 
thought that a public hearing on such a subject would 
have been a model of careful argument in which both 
sides would have been presented, and that those in 
attendance and the members of the council present 
would have behaved as ladies and gentlemen. 

Such was eminently not the case. The presiding 
officer had prepared the way for the hearing by vehe- 
ment attack on government housing over the radio 
the night before, and had urged all who felt as he did to 
attend the hearing. As one of the more fair-minded 
members of the audience suggested at the opening of 
che hearing, it might have been well to have a pre- 
siding officer who had not taken so extreme a position, 
put this perfectly legitimate request the chairman 
‘efused to entertain. 

Faneuil Hall was pretty well filled when the hear- 
ng commenced and it was obvious from the applause 
und the cheers which greeted the chairman’s opening 
‘emarks that a great many people of his way of think- 
ng had accepted the invitation to be present. Here 
ind there were men and women who might have been 
‘considered to be the representatives of large real 
state owners, but in the main, the audience was 
argely made up of the small taxpayer group. It was 
erfectly obvious that many of them were people who 
1ad saved a few thousand dollars and either put it into 
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their own homes or, in many cases, into tenements 
whose existence. was jeopardized by the Federal 
Housing Bill. 

The proponents of the legislation were given first 
opportunity to present their case and one has to admit 
that it was presented calmly, and so far as the non- 
specialist could judge, with accuracy. As soon, how- 
ever, as any person who was in favor of the bill made a 
significant point, he was greeted with boos and cries 
of “‘Liar’’ and several members of the council did their 
best by browbeating and making vitriolic speeches in 
opposition, not only to confuse the witness but to 
curry favor with the crowd. Those who spoke in 
favor of the bill were led by representatives of the 
Labor Unions, both C. I. O. and A. F. L., and they 
seemed to know their subject thoroughly. They spoke 
for the people who have been obliged to live in unsani- 
tary tenements and whose children have grown up in 
neighborhoods predisposing them to disease and de- 
linquency. 

Hitlers in Embryo 

All of this made little difference either to many 
of the councilors or to the audience, for bitterness and 
mob hysteria at the hearing was unequaled. 

The remarks of many of the councilors bore 
striking resemblance to those of some of the minor 
Hitlers in Germany, and the one councilor, who repre- 
sented the Back Bay, in his questions and his attitude 
reminded one very much of those possessors of great 
wealth in Germany who in the early days paved the 
way for Hitlerism. 

The great lack in the hearing was the voice of the 
intelligent, thoughtful middle-class group. If there 
is any social question on which there is practical 
unanimity of opinion, it is that bad housing is the 
mother of crime, disease and wasted human lives, and 
yet, so far as I can see, there was but one clergyman 
present at the hearing and he spoke against increased 
appropriation for housing. Except for two social 
workers, that group which ought to have more concern 
than any other was not represented. Unfortunately, 
being neither a resident nor a taxpayer in Boston, I 
was unable to speak, but there are plenty of clergymen 
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and social workers who should have been there. Their 
absence is unquestionably due in part to the hurried 
way in which the meeting was called, but nevertheless, 
the lack of their presence was lamentable. 

There must be in Boston, as in any great city, a 
large number of thoughtful citizens who are convinced 
of the necessity of governmental housing to solve 
many of our social problems, but they were not there 
in any large numbers at this hearing. The Labor 
Unions, to their credit be it said, were well and ably 
represented. 

I am not so much concerned, however, at the 
present moment with the fate of the bill before the 
council, important as that may be in the lives of 
thousands of men, women and children, but I am dis- 
turbed and dismayed by the rapid growth, particu- 
larly among the smaller taxpayers, of an attitude of 
mind that refuses to listen to reason, that is not in any 
sense concerned with the wider or human aspects of 
civic life and is swayed only by its possessor’s own 
selfish interests and emotions of the moment. Among 
this group, it seems to me, are really the potential 
Nazis of America, and the fact that their emotions are 


not checked and guided by the more intelligent and 
socially-minded citizens is a cause for alarm. 

The fact that this occurred in Boston and that 
such rowdyism and mob activity took place in Faneuil 
Hall is not in itself so disturbing, although it is bad 
enough. The real cause for alarm is that the ignor- 
ance and the selfishness which this group exemplifies 
exists in every community and is a fertile breeding- 
ground from which the Father Coughlins, the General 
Moseleys and the Gerald Winrods secure their follow- 
ing. 

This incident and hundreds of others like it 
present a challenge to those of us who believe in 
reason and human decency. Not many of such folk 
were present at Faneuil Hall this afternoon. Not 
many in any part of the country take an active and 
intelligent interest in public affairs. If this apathy 
continues, I fear that in a few years those of us who 
believe in tolerance and decency and fairness to all 
human beings, but do nothing about it, will be faced 
in our own country with the same black despair which 
has gripped our fellows who showed the same indif- 
ference in other countries many years ago. 


Social Justice and the Individual 


Read before the twentieth anniversary dinner meeting 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice held in 
Boston during the May meetings, 1939. 
SOCIAL JUSTICE is a dream, one of the loveliest 
dreams that ever haunted the imaginations of men. 
Social Justice has to do with individuals and their 
relations one to the other. 

The Individual is a culminating point in the 
Creative Process. I do not mean that the Creative 
Process endsin man. But in man the Creative Process 
begins a new phase of being. 

Conscious life appeared long before man. In 
man the Creative Process achieved a form in which 
life could become aware of its participation in the 
Process of which man isa part. It was a long long time 
after man appeared that a self-conscious creative 
being, an individual, emerged. By this I mean a per- 
son conscious of his worth and dignity, conscious of 
this power to play a creative role in the drama of Life. 

Man is a timid and weak creature. He found 
security in numbers and in association. He slowly 
devised social tools—that is, forms and rules of com- 
munal life that enable men to live together. They 
agreed that the market place should be a place of 
peace. Villages, cities, and states were formed and 
in them men found a fuller life. Slowly, out of this 
communal life the Individual emerged—the highest 
expression of the Creative Process. And as this oc- 
curred the Individual became aware that the law of 
Life is association. Not in the darkness of solitude but 
in the light of comradeship men attain a full and rich 
life. 

“No one liveth or dieth to himself.” 

Personality is narrowed and shrivels up unless it 
is expanded through sympathy. Only as the individ- 
ual enters into understanding of others, and in an- 
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other’s eyes sees himself, can he attain fullness of life. 

When a man shuts himself off from others, keeps 
them outside the circle of his interest, he mutilates his 
personality as truly as he does his body by plucking 
out an eye. 

Goethe said, “‘Man finds himself among men.” 
Man, the supreme expression of the Creative Process, 
is bound by this law of association. This means that 
Brotherhood and Fellowship are essential to life. 

And this involves another ideal which we call 
Freedom. Out of experience we have learned that 
both the individual and brotherhood are denied 
when one man uses another for his own ends. Such 
use of a man enslaves him. 

Freedom is the essential condition in which the 
human personality is revealed at its highest and best. 

The immeasurable worth of the Individual, 
Brotherhood and Freedom are inseparable. 

These are imponderable realities that we call 
ideals. They have emerged from the Creative Process 
as truly as Suns, Planets, the round ball we call the 
Earth, the land, the sea, the air, and all the long line of 
life from protoplasm to man. 

They are realities of which man has become con- 
scious through experience. They are a trinity—one 
and indivisible. When one goes, all go. There is no 
Brotherhood except in Freedom and no self-respecting 
individual personality apart from Brotherhood. 

Our association with and devotion to these ideals 
is our sole means of identification of ourselves with 
the Creative Process—our means of becoming creators. 
These are the clouds by day and pillar of fire by night 
that lead us on the way of Life. To change the figure, 
they are the roots of liberal religion. They are the 
fundamental basis of our interest in and devotion to 
Social Justice. For Social Justice is concerned with 


Individuality, Brotherhood and Freedom. And these 
are the fundamentals also of democracy. And democ- 
racy is an expression of religious idealism. 

The denial of an opportunity for a full and rich 
life to anyone is a denial both of democracy and re- 
ligion. 

We are horrified at the mass persecutions of the 
people known as Jews. For centuries they have been 
oppressed, persecuted and denied a place in the com- 
munal life. They have been harried from one country 
to another, shut up in ghettos, and massacred in the 
name of Jesus the Christ. After twenty centuries of 
Christianity these persecutions continue in forms so 
cruel that adjectives fail to describe them. It is easy 
for us to be filled with indignation at what happens 
across the sea. But what of America and what are 
we doing to drive this slimy thing out of our life? Are 
we not aiding and abetting this assault on religion and 
democracy when we—with a silly smirk on our faces— 
retail vicious and nasty stories about an individual 
Jew, who may happen to have offended us? Again I 
say it is the individual who embodies the creative 
process. To deny one is to deny all. 

Theoretically we all deplore the situation in which 
colored people find themselves in America. We are 
shocked at lynching in the United States: 3,000 men 
and women shot or burned at the stake; 3,000 persons 
—products of the Creative Process—denied life and 
liberty. It is a mockery of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

But how about that worn and weary man who, 
broken and beaten, comes to your town. He is 
hungry, he needs a place in which to rest and sleep. 
He drags his tired body along the paved streets. The 
faces of those he meets are not hard or cruel but they 
show indifference. He is just a man born of woman. 
No hand is extended to greet him. No word of wel- 
come is spoken. He is an outcast, an untouchable in 
“the land of free.’; In this one man, an unknown 
worker, is incarnate all that is holy and sacred in life. 
To refuse him a place in our communal life is to deny 
religion and democracy as really as it has been done in 
the 3,000 lynchings. 

The word Religion becomes for us a mere shib- 
boleth—a meaningless sound—if these denials of Life 
are not the concern of those who call themselves re- 
ligious. If we really believe in religion—and in the 
democratic process—then we must be concerned 
with individuals, the broken and beaten folks, who 
have been denied what to us is a most precious treasure. 
To shut any one out (and acquiescing to any one’s 
being shut out is sharing in the shutting out) is to 
shut ourselves out. Denial to any one of a share in 
the communal life is practical atheism. It is the Great 
Refusal. The refusal to a fellowman or woman of a 
part in the cosmic drama. 

What Plautus put in the mouth of one of his 
characters, “Nothing that pertains to man is foreign 
to me,” can easily read “Nothing that pertains to life 
is foreign to religion.”’ 

Life is not one thing and religion another. The 
two are one. A high and noble religion is life at its 
highest and best. 

And Life is at its best only when it is searching for 
fullness of life not for one but for all. 


It is the utmost folly to say that what we call the 
spiritual is apart from the material. Human beings 
living in miserable shacks, lacking in sanitary appli- 
ances, situated by the city dump, or along the railroad 
tracks; human beings without security, fighting daily 
the misery of poverty; human beings broken and 
beaten and cast out to die, are asking us who call our- 
selves religionists for one thing and one alone—‘“‘ife.”’ 

In my own city a survey was made of dwelling 
houses. Fifteen percent of these were declared unfit 
for human habitation. A baby born in one of these 
houses might well ask us, ““What chance have I for 
life, a rich full life?” 

At our State University a lecturer recently stated 
that six hundred and fifty thousand transient workers 
and their families wander homeless up and down the 
Pacific Coast. These are human derelicts, driven 
from the Dust Bowl by wind and drouth. As I sat 
down at my desk to prepare this address, a tall, blond, 
fine looking seventeen-year-old boy came into my 
study. He was one of the six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. This lad—the product of ages on ages of the 
Creative Urge—had a right to ask me, ‘‘What are 
you doing that I may have life?” 

If we care about democracy, if Brotherhood and 
Freedom mean anything to us, then in the name of re- 
ligion we are compelled to do something for the broken 
and beaten ones. At least we will not try to prevent 
someone else doing something about it. 

Today we are face to face with the most terrific 
of all threats against the Creative Process. Men have 
assumed the role of Milton’s Satan. They seek to de- 
stroy all that has been achieved in the progress of 
centuries. The weapon with which this destruction 
will be brought about is War. 

War isruthless. Men in war know no individuals, 
no brotherhood, no freedom. Everything that is holy 
in life, war denies. Every principle of Social Justice 
is forgotten when the war weapon is raised. This 
beastly loathsome thing seeks death, not life. It 
comes to us arrayed in glittering shining garments but 
underneath these there is rotten filth. When one 
studies the pages of history which are red with the 
blood of men, women and children one wonders at the 
miracle of Freedom and Brotherhood. We ask how 
could they survive, to say nothing of how they could 
come out of such a welter of savagery and hate. The 
armies of France, England, Austria Hungary and 
Russia in the twelfth century numbered one million; 
in 1925, over forty-one million. From 1101 A. D. to 
1900 A. D., according to Dr. Sorokin, 7,222,000 were 
killed in battle; 1901 to 1925, the first quarter of our 
century, 16,147,000, and in nine countries, 22,035,000. 
These nine countries of western Europe have been en- 
gaged in foreign wars 47 percent of their history. 

According to Dr. Sorokin, in the twelfth century 
the casualties in reference to armies’ strength were 
2.5 percent. In the seventeenth century it rose to 15.7 
percent and in the twentieth century to 38.9 percent. 

These figures represent the progressive perfecting 
of the means of destroying human life. They do not 
include civilians—men and women and children who 
died by the millions as the result of disease and 
famine caused by war. They do not include the ex- 
termination of lives due to civil wars. 
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But the loss of life, terrible as it is, is not the 
greatest loss due to war. For war destroys all those 
cultural values that give meaning to life. It isin spite 
of this terrible foe there has emerged in the world the 
ideals of individual Brotherhood and Freedom. There 
is something beautiful in the Creative Process that 
will not be denied. 

Who of us dare say in the light of experience that 
war is a way of Life? 

As religionists, as lovers of men, as believers in 
freedom, there is but one thing we can do and that is 
to deny in word and deed the War System. 

Social Justice comes through love and not through 
hate. We of the tradition of Channing, Parker and 
Hale, we who call ourselves Unitarians, and Liberals, 
who live and work in the atmosphere of freedom, 
must be concerned with Social Justice. For us there 
can be no peace as long as any one of the sons or 
daughters of men is denied the opportunity for a full, 
rich and abundant life. 

Robert Browning was asked to tell why he was a 
liberal. He replied. 


“Why! because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be,— 
Whence comes it, save from fortune setting free 
Body and Soul the purpose to pursue 
God traced for both? If fetters not a few, 


Of prejudice, convention fall from me, 

These shall I bid men—each in his degree 
Also God guided—bear and gaily too! 

But little do or can the best of us; 

That little is achieved through Liberty. 
Who, then, does hold, emancipated thus 

His fellow shall continue bound? Not I. 
Who live, love, labor freely nor discuss 

A brother’s right to freedom. That is why.” 


Thrilling and inspiring as Browning’s answer is 
there is something more to be said. Not only must 
a brother’s right to freedom be acknowledged but we 
must also seek to realize that right. 

Many years ago Edward Everett Hale said that 
“a Unitarian church in a community means better 
schools, better libraries, better housing, more play- 
grounds and better citizenship.”” Dr. Hale affirmed 
that religion and life are one, and inseparable, and that 
all that pertains to life pertains to religion. Theodore 
Parker said ‘love to God was made manifest in love 
to man.” 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice was 
conceived and born out of a recognition that no one 
could climb alone the celestial mountain. It is a 
recognition that religion is concerned with justice for 
all the children of men. The Fellowship is an affirma- 
tion that Religion and Life are one. 


God, Theology, and Economic Determinism 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn., and this article was suggested by an 
article and later letter by Rev. George Kent, minister 
emeritus of the New Orleans church. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that the problem which Mr. Kent 
raised in a recent issue of The Christian Register is one 
that he has inherited. ‘The ideal of one God, Al- 
mighty, All Wise, All Loving,” ete., is a theological 
heritage from the adolescent days of religion. Little 
boys proudly boast, with no background of factual 
knowledge, of the unlimited abilities of fathers. In 
much the same spirit, the early Hebrews compared 
Jehovah with the gods of their neighbors. They 
maintained that Jehovah was all powerful, the god of 
the gods. Theologians have gone on the assumption 
that these early boasts were literal statements of fact. 

In Steinbeck’s “The Grapes of Wrath” the ex- 
preacher asks a very pertinent question: ““Why do 
we hang it on God and Jesus?” “Laws change,’ he 
said, “but ‘got to’s’ go on. . . . Maybe it’s all men 
and women we love—maybe that’s the Holy Spirit— 
the human spirit—the whole shebang.”’ Quite ob- 
viously the ex-preacher had not thought through the 
problem that Mr. Kent raises. Quite obviously the 
human spirit did not create the universe. But may it 
not be that in a religion whose fruit is character, ‘‘the 
human spirit is the whole shebang’’? 

Taking a long range view of life, it seems to me 
that religious patterns are in a large measure the 
products of economic determinism. In days of yore, 
the economies of the hunting life demanded and pro- 
duced certain “got to’s.””. With the coming of agri- 
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culture and the replacing of the hunting knife by the 
plow, the ‘“‘got to’s’” changed. New economic condi- 
tions under the Industrial Revolution produced new 
“got to’s”’; a different mode of living and family life; 
new traits of human nature became of supreme value 
and were blessed in the name of religion. Each major 
change in the economic life of man has produced new 
human needs: new values in social behavior: new rules 
for social conduct: new forms for worship: new revela- 
tions from God: new concepts of God. In these 
changes theology follows social patterns; it does not 
create them. In sociology and economics many people 
mistake results for causes and in religion many many 
people make the same mistake. It is quite easy to 
put the cart before the horse. 

Throughout the ages religious men have talked 
about the will of God. The men who have been sure 
of the will of God have had their so-called revelations 
codified and solidified and often rescinded by time. 
The word relativity has taken on a new significance 
for our generation. Its connotations are only begin- 
ning to be noted in the field of religion. True scholars 
for the past few generations have recognized the ge- 
ographical limitations of certain dietary laws in the 
religion of the Hebrews. The laws of health which men 
disregard to their loss in Palestine do not hold the 
status of divine laws in more temperate climates. In 
the same manner rules of agriculture change with the 
latitude. Principles, however, do not change. In 
farming the principle of helping the plant you want to 
survive and hindering its enemies holds good in the 
tropics and in the Arctic circle. In theology it seems 


that the only universal principle is that men make 
God in their own image. Theologians have tried to 
define the indefinable; they have tried to describe the 
invisible and under the inspiration of a new idea they 
have tried to finish the sentence, God is. Asa matter 
of fact, the word theology (the science of God) is a 
contradiction in terms. I’m not prepared to divorce 
theology from religion but I am prepared to defend 
the thesis that mankind gains more from philosophy 
than from theology. 

When we open the various theological documents 
which purport to contain the will of God we find our- 
selves facing an acute problem. To find in the Old 
Testament the will of God for Americans in the 
twentieth century is a hard task and our answers 
must make some of the ancients turn over in their 
graves. The Pauline doctrine of salvation as the re- 
vealed will of God to the Protestant fundamentalist; 
the inner voice to the Quaker; the voice of the church 
to the Roman Catholic; the sayings of Jesus to the ex- 
fundamentalist; “Science and Health’ as the revela- 
tion to the Christian Scientist; the Book of the Mor- 
mons; the Koran, ete.—to see that assemblage has 
driven me to a belief in progressive revelation, on to a 
belief in a growing God and on at last to a doubt of 
the value of theology as the key to an understanding 
of the way of life, especially at the dawn of a new day. 
The forces of economic determinism have usurped 
the throne of the Queen of the Sciences. The Queen 
isin exile. Long live the Human Spirit! 

This is not to say that I hold no theology or that 
I do not speak of the will of God. I have accepted 
the theology of Jesus. His idea of God as a Heavenly 
Father isso simple that a child can grasp its significance 
and so profound that no sage has been able to compre- 
hend it. I use the phrase, the will of God, only in 
relation to an observed fact of life that is as well 
established as a chemical formula or a natural law. 
Such facts are not as numerous as I would like but 
they do form an enduring foundation for my temple of 
religion. On these foundation stones I am building 
my temple of religion from the wisdom of the philos- 
ophers, not the theologians of the ages. 

We are moving into a new social order because an 
economy of scarcity is giving way to an economy of 
abundance. It must never be forgotten for a moment 
that in the heyday of American prosperity, the 
United States did not produce enough food or clothing 
or shelter to furnish every man, woman and child in 
this country with an adequate quota of basic needs. 
We are moving, not because we are following a holy 
prail or the path of a philosophy, but because we are 
being driven by economic forces. The “got to’s” 
change. We write in time the new “Got To’s” in 
capital letters. 

Man has always been loyal to his personal in- 


terests. Even Unitarians are not exceptions to this 


human trait. What makes today better than yes- 
terday and the promise of tomorrow very bright in- 
deed, is that whereas in the past man has been loyal 
to his personal interests, largely at the expense and by 
the exploitation of others, in the new day that is dawn- 
ing, man is finding that by working with others, for 
the common good of all, he can achieve for himself a 
higher standard of living, more personal freedom and a 


better scale of enduring values, or, to use Christ’s 
phrase, ‘‘a more abundant life.’ 

At the present time both Mr. Kent and I reside 
in the South, where many people subscribe to a re- 
ligious belief that stresses “Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home.” Here in the South lip service 
is rendered the Bible but mighty few people think of 
the teachings of Jesus as a way of life. But how many 
Unitarians who prate of the leadership of Jesus postu- 
late an economic program based on his values? I 
think it is fortunate that some of the teachings of Jesus 
and the economic pressures of today coincide. Re- 
ligion knows no more insistent question than ‘‘What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?’”’ To that question 
Jesus gave a clear cut answer. “Love the Lord thy 
God—and thy neighbor as thyself.”” To love God is 
to love the deification of an idea. To love thy neigh- 
bor is one of the “got to’s’” of the Christian tradition 
and of this economic age of Cooperation. 

An objective reading of the good news of Jesus 
will show that theology was not one of his major 
speculations. But did ever man have a greater com- 
passion for his fellowmen? Recall his last words: 
“Feed my sheep. Love one another.”” I know noth- 
ing of the history of the Unitarian church in New 
Orleans but I venture the guess that long after the 
theology of the minister who served his fellowmen dur- 
ing the yellow fever epidemic is forgotten, his service 
to his fellowmen will be remembered. So I offer my 
suggestion as a contribution toward the solution of the 
problem Mr. Kent has raised. Let’s forget it and 
return instead to the “got to’s” of the Christian tradi- 
tion. In time our new economic age will mature and 
then men can afford to waste time on theological 
speculation. Meanwhile the key to the riddle of life 
will be found in meeting the economic needs of Man. 
Philosophy not theology will be the guiding light. | 


Resurrection of King Mycerinus 
Charles G. Girelius 


(Suggested by the group statue of King Mycerinus and his 
queen, at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.) 


Your figures carved of stone 

Were meant to last forever, 

Intended for a place in your tomb 

And for your souls’ unending use. 

But I look upon you and your queen, 

Now far removed from old Egypt’s land, 
Wondering what you would have thought, 
Could you have known five thousand years ago, 
And thousands of miles away, 

That at last you would become 

A museum piece in far-off Boston! 

But you have achieved an immortality 
Beyond what you had dreamed. 

Your statue was hidden and forgotten, 
Known but to the silent darkness of the grave, 
Your names all but vanished, 

Written in the dust of the dead. 

Now your faces look out upon the light of day. 
You and your queen have risen, King Mycerinus! 
And if somewhere in the spirit world 

You know what has happened, 

We hope you can smile at the humor of it all! 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Inner Life in 


Times of Turbulence 


The Sun at Noon. Three Biographi- 
cal Sketches, by Kenneth B. Murdock. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


Professor Murdock is a recognized au- 
thority on seventeenth century England. 
Under a beguiling title based on a phrase 
in one of the sermons of John Donne, he 
has written a study of that tremendous era 
which is original, significant, and timely. 
Choosing three persons whose successive 
lives covered, practically, a century, from 
1585 to 1680, he narrates the outward 
events of their careers, while at the same 
time analyzing their personalities, dis- 
secting their aspirations, hopes, beliefs, 
pointing out how much these were due to 
heredity and environment; and going still 
further to prove to what an extent these 
people, their inner lives, and the civiliza- 
tion of which they were the product, may 
be paralleled in modern Britain and 
America. For in the England of the early 
Stuarts, as in the Albion of George VI, and 
the United States of F. D. R., certain 
definite currents met and mingled. 

“In those years, new experiences, dis- 
coveries, and theories, in religion, politics, 
economics, and science, unsettled men’s 
minds about what their fathers had held 
to be certainties.” 

Then, as now, old landmarks had van- 
ished, new ones had yet to be discovered. 
Consequently, there existed a general 
hunger for firm grounds of conviction, es- 
pecially in religious matters. How deep 
and searching this hunger was, in people of 
education, refinement, and social promi- 
nence, Dr. Murdock proves by picturing 
the lives of three persons, a woman and two 
men. All were products of their time. All 
cherished high ideals. All passed through 
long periods of doubt and struggle. All 
craved certainty, grounds for substantial 
faith. One of them never found what he 
sought. The others attained a satisfying 
faith, though by very different ways. 
Elizabeth Cary, Viscountess Falkland, be- 
came a Roman Catholic, in the arms of that 
communion finding “rest after toil, port 
after stormie seas.”” A woman intellectual 
above the ordinary, with no little diffi- 
culty she reasoned herself into convictions 
definite and abiding. Her son, Lucius 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, was made of less 
stern stuff. A curious compound of his 
brilliant mother and more worldly father, 
his thirty-three years of earthly life passed 
in ceaseless conflict. A genuine truth-seek- 
er, sincerely religious, clean-living, loyal to 
high ideals, he was fated to live through 
the stormy years which saw the gathering 
opposition to Charles I and the outbreak 
of civil war. Steadfastly, he supported 
the Royal cause, though never as an in- 
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tense partisan. Consistently, in parliament 
and later as secretary of state, he stood for 
moderation, at a time when passion ran 
high; striving to reconcile when conciliation 
had become impossible. The result was 
that he pleased no one, found himself sus- 
pected by both sides, and never at peace, 
even with his own conscience; it was his 
ironic fate to die at the head of his com- 
pany, at the first battle of Newbury; by a 
death of valor redeeming a life of uncer- 
tainty and self-torment. With the career 
of Lucius Cary most of Dr. Murdock’s 
pages are concerned; a real soul-tragedy, 
if there ever was one, having a kind of 
murky splendor. The author follows his 
account of this young man with a brief 
narrative of quite another sort. John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, courtier, prof- 
ligate, wit, a conspicuous figure at the 
court of Charles II, in self-indulgence 
flung his life away. Only, on his death- 
bed, by a strange revelation found through 
hearing read the fifty-third chapter of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, finding peace, “‘the 
sun at noon.” Only by contrast with what 
has gone before does this supplementary 


biography prove interesting and signif- . 


icant. A. copious list of authorities con- 
sulted gives substantial evidence of the 
author’s scholarship and ample gifts as a 
thinker and historian. Written in a style 
which, if not brilliant, is always readable, 
this book is definitely worth while. 

Alfred R. Hussey. 


Sea Yarn 
Plus History 


The Middle Passage, by Roland Bar- 
ker and William Doerflinger. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


The authors of this novel can tell a good 
story. Their narrative is a little slow in 
getting into its stride. The opening chap- 
ters, wherein the scenery of their tale is 
set, the members of its dramatis personae 
assembled, are handled somewhat clumsily. 
But once launched, the plot gets under way, 
gathering force, vitality, motion, with every 
page, the result being a rattling good sea 
yarn, calculated to hold the reader’s at- 
tention until the turning of the final page. 
Messrs. Barker and Doerflinger have taken 
a leaf out of the African chapters of “An- 
thony Adverse’’ and gone the original one 
better. A vivid picture of the African 
slave trade during the closing years of the 
Napoleonic era, “The Middle Passage” 
paints a horribly convincing picture of the 
traffic in black ivory, its effect upon not 
only its helpless victims, but upon the men 
who made money out of it. Although 
scarcely a novel, in the strict interpretation 
of that term, here is historical fiction, 
powerful, and well above the average. 

A. R. H. 


Unitarian Booth 
at Springfield 
Discontinued 


For the last ten years the Unitarian 
Booth at the Eastern States Exposition 
in Springfield has distributed free literature 
on Unitarianism, religion in general, and 
peace. This year the Booth has been dis- 
continued despite its growing need and use- 
fulness. In the past the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service of the General 
Alliance has been able to run this Booth 
because of the support of the American 
Unitarian Association, the General Alli- 
ance and the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Churches. In two recent years 
due to floods there has been added expense 
in repairing the Booth. This year some 
of the ministers in the western part of the 
state felt they could not continue their 
support because of other financial demands. 
Therefore it has seemed unwise to con- 
tinue a project which is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to finance. 

The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service is now concentrating on its two 
other projects: the money-raising project 
for the Diabetic Camp at Prendergast 
Preventorium under the direction of Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin and the sewing project 
for the Baldwinville Hospital Cottages for 
Children. 


Attention: Southern 
New England Ministers 


All ministers of the Southern New 
England area are earnestly requested to set 
aside the afternoon of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, for a ministers’ meeting in 
Worcester. This meeting is similar in 
purpose to that held last May in Hopedale, 
but it has the added object of helping Dr. 
Savage to dedicate his new church build- 
ing on the anniversary of the hurricane 
that destroyed the old church. The de- 
tails have not as yet been arranged; but 
the meeting will probably begin about 
3 p.m. At 5p. m. there will be a proces- 
sion in gowns from the parish house 
through the street into the front door of 
the church for a vesper service. This will 
be followed by supper and adjournment. 


L. A. Dexter Joins 
Rollins Faculty 


Lewis A. Dexter, formerly trustee of 
The Christian Register, son of Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, has been appointed instructor 
in the departments of sociology and govern- 
ment at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., for 1939-40. Mr. Dexter recently 
had an article published in Sociometry 
dealing with an attempt to measure change- 
of-attitude as a result of listening to 
speeches at the Y. P. R. U. Shoals confer- 
ences of 1987 and 1938. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Register and 
Journal 


To the Editor: 

Can editorials, perchance, be written by 
others than editors? Probably not. But 
I wish I might occupy some position of 
prestige, other than that of a letter writer 
on the back page, to give added weight to 
the words of protest which I am impelled 
to write. 

Until the May 25 issue of The Register 
I have found myself in such “sweet con- 
cord’”’ with the editor (even to agreeing that 
those who abstain from coffee must be of a 
slightly inferior race) that I am reluctant 
to advance my first word of criticism. It 
arises from the brief editorial comment 
following the announcement of a new 
Unitarian quarterly called The Journal of 
Liberal Religion. The editor comments 
that “It will fill a real need in our fellow- 
ship.”’ While I have not seen a copy of the 
magazine I wonder if this is true. 

Do we not already have a journal of 
liberal religion? And although under new 
leadership it has made significant im- 
provements, the surface of its potentialities 
has only been scratched. Why leave a 
work already started though woefully un- 
done to mount our steeds of Time and 
Energy and charge into newer fields? 

The announcement says that this is to be 
the “scholarly theological organ” of our 
fellowship. To the aims expressed in those 
adjectives I take exception. Too few of 
the contributions from ministers which 
have appeared in The Register have chal- 
lenged my thinking or opened new realms 
of beauty. The editorials on the other 
hand frequently do just that. I believe 
there are laymen who would appreciate 
scholarly and interpretive articles from 
ministers in the columns of The Register. 

Theological is a word which always 
puzzles me. I never know quite what it 
means, and less so when applied to a Uni- 
tarian journal. If the new magazine is an 
organ for and by ministers alone, it is just 
another step away from the people. Con- 
sidering the size of our membership at 
the present time, any movement by Uni- 
tarian ministers ought, it seems to me, to 
be in the opposite direction. 

We need a united front. One of the 
best mediums that I can think of for that 
purpose is The Christian Register. Let’s 
make it, before starting another, one of the 
outstanding journals of liberal religion in 
the country. 

Marion Kinneman. 

Evanston, Ill. 


(Perhaps, in introducing The Journal of 
Liberal Religion, we should have spoken of a 
“technical theological organ” rather than 
of a scholarly organ. We hope that, as 
far as foundations are concerned, the ar- 
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ticles in The Christian Register are schol- 
arly. But if they were phrased in tech- 
nical language we would run up against 
what is termed, in the technical scholar- 
ship of the magazine business, ‘‘reader 
resistance.” Of course we hope that in an 
expanding movement, and Unitarianism 
seems to be expanding, though slowly, 
there will be room for both periodicals. 
—Ed.) 


The Church 
and War 


To the Editor: 

If there are men in the Unitarian church 
who feel as does Rev. Henry Pinkham of 
Newton Centre, we hope they will write 
oftener to your columns. 

We should like to feel that the church 
stands forth courageous and uncom- 
promising in its conviction of truth. There 
should be some institution which does not 
feel the necessity of taking the pulse of the 
masses before stating its convictions. 
Can’t we leave such methods to the poli- 
tician? 

A policy formulated from the point of 
view of the opportunist may express a 
more popular opinion but it doesn’t ring 
true even for those very masses. 

Looking back to the last war, we can’t 
feel much respect for those churches that 
served as propaganda organs or recruiting 
stations. But if they learned nothing from 
that war, then I for one do not think they 
possess either the intelligence or the 
spirituality to deserve to live. Let the 
church speak truth—even though it be 
the only voice; then come war, come 
chaos, it deserves and demands respect and 
devotion. Where else in the name of all 
that is holy can we look for leadership? 


Mary Ritchey Wright. 
El Paso, Tex. 


Matter and 
Spirituality 


To the Editor: 

In the June 1 issue of your publication 
Mr. N. A. Buncamper, after stating that 
he is in agreement at many points with 
what he refers to as the “spiritual theol- 
ogy’ of Christian Science, contends that 
he ‘can win the virtues of spirituality, 
perform the integrities of morality, incar- 
nate the ideals of ethics, and manifest the 
attitudes of sociology, and still feel con- 
vineed of the reality of materiality.” 

Relatively speaking, this contention is 
sound. One can express to a degree in his 
daily living virtues and ideals of spirituality 
without denying the reality of matter. 
One can to a degree appreciate, to quote 
again from your inquirer, “goats’ milk, a 


trolley car, a ship’s anehor, or the beautiful 
plumage of the tropical birds . . . without 
postulating the nonexistence of the world of 
realism.’”’ One can undoubtedly find many 
beauties to enjoy and many opportunities 
to be of service to mankind without 
questioning the reality of matter. How- 
ever, one can never rise above a human, 
temporal sense of existence, with all its 
problems and limitations, so long as he 
feels that his true life is circumscribed by 
matter and material existence. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, says: “To 
take all earth’s beauty into one gulp of 
vacuity and label beauty nothing, is ig- 
norantly to caricature God’s creation, 
which is unjust to human sense and to the 
divine realism. In our immature sense of 
spiritual things, let us say of the beauties 
of the sensuous universe: ‘I love your 
promise; and shall know, some time, the 
spiritual reality and substance of form, 
light, and color, of what I now through you 
discern dimly; and knowing this, I shall be 
satisfied.’ ’’ (Miscellaneous Writings, p. 
87.) 

Christ Jesus and those who have exem- 
plified his teaching could not have healed 
the sick and raised the dead if they had 
accepted the belief that man lives and dies 
in accordance with material law. Their 
demonstrations of divine Science were pos- 
sible only on the basis that matter and its 
limitations are unreal concepts of the 
human or mortal mind. Today, Christian 
Scientists are demonstrating, to the degree 
of their understanding, the joys of Spirit; 
and this enables them to have a fuller, 
richer, and happier life. They are, indeed, 
learning to obey the Scriptural command 
to “worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” 

C. Augustus Norwood. 

Committee on Publication of 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Mass. 


Northern Vermont 
Summer Institute 


A summer assembly for Unitarians in 
Northern Vermont will be held on Sun- 
day, July 28, in the church in Stowe, Vt. 
Morning service of worship at 10.30 day- 
light saving time. Dr. A. P. Reccord, 
pastor emeritus of the Detroit, Mich., 
church, and a summer resident at Willowby 
Lake, will preach. Dr. William 8S. Nichols, 
a summer resident at Greensboro, Vt., 
will assist and have charge of the assembly. 
Basket picnic lunch at noon, out of doors if 
weather permits. An informal meeting 
at 2p.m. Unitarians visiting in Northern 
Vermont are especially urged to attend 
and all Unitarians of Burlington, Mont- 
pelier and other places are invited. Come 
one and all, and bring your picnic lunch to 
Stowe on July 28. 
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Annual Laymen’s Sunday Observed 


Laymen in Many Unitarian Churches Preach Sermons 


and Conduct Regular Sunday Service 


The annual Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served by Laymen’s League chapters and 
local men’s groups in Unitarian churches 
throughout the country on May 21, in 
furtherance of one of the time-honored 
customs and purposes of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in “helping our laymen 
to think clearly, feel deeply and express 
themselves adequately on the things of 
religion.’”’ Reports received to date from 
almost half of the churches indicate that 
Laymen’s Sunday was more generally ob- 
served this past year than a year ago. 

Although May 21 was the date suggested 
as the most convenient for observing the 
occasion on a national scale, especially since 
many ministers were thereby enabled to 
leave early for the May meetings in Boston 
while their laymen occupied the pulpit, 
there was considerable latitude in the 
choice of dates selected in the different 
churches. The Laymen’s League, in con- 
tinuing its sponsorship of this custom, 
emphasizes the desirability of having each 
church fit its annual Laymen’s Sunday 
into its yearly schedule on whatever date 
suits the local situation best. Some of 
the churches therefore continued their 
former arrangement of a fall observance, 
others combined it with Partnership Sun- 
day in January, and still others preferred a 
spring date other than the Sunday before 
May Week. 

This annual Laymen’s Sunday is now 
becoming so deeply a part of the tradi- 
tions of many churches that it is looked 
forward to each year with eager anticipa- 
tion by the whole parish. In the First 
Church, Cincinnati, O., for instance, the 
announcement in the church calendar 
stated: “It is as it should be that those in 
our pews get the feel of the service from 
the pulpit end by choosing the parts of 
the service and speaking what they would 
like to say. The theory of our church 
polity is that a minister is just one of the 
congregation chosen for this specialized 
LUNCEION,) «sake 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., where Donald 
Leavitt conducted the service and John 
F. Schindler preached the sermon, the pre- 
liminary notice announced: ‘‘To have a 
Laymen’s League in the church which 
takes this responsibility each year is a 
source of encouragement to us all.” 


A Few “First Times’’ 


Barnstable, Mass., laymen participated 
for the first time in their Laymen’s Sunday 
observance with nine men of the society 
having complete charge of the morning 
service. Charles Clagg delivered the 
sermon on the subject, “Change and 
Progress,”’ and was assisted in conducting 
the service by Bruce and Frederick 
Jerauld, Edward Harris, Louis Lauterbach, 
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James Mitchell, Roger Wood and Wilton 
Marshall. Harold Thomas, another lay- 
man, led the choir in special music. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., the League chapter 
took complete charge of the Sunday 
morning service for the first time in several 
years. Perry G. Stearns preached the 
sermon on “The Leadership of Justice and 
Benevolence,’”’ and Philip S. Day, Howard 
G. Brown, and Frank Hughes also partici- 
pated in the service. 

The Canton, Mass., laymen also ob- 
served the occasion for the first time in 
many years, with Joseph P. Draper de- 
livering the address on the subject, “‘Where 
There Is No Vision,” assisted by Messrs. 
Wolfe, Kendall and Packard. Des Moines, 
Ia., was another church in which Lay- 
men’s Sunday had not been celebrated for 
some time. Robert Blakely preached on 
“Can Man Solve His World Problems?”’ 
and Emil Nelson conducted the service. 
In Westwood, Mass., George McFaul 
preached the first Laymen’s Sermon there 
on “Blind Prejudice.” 


Every Year for These Chapters 


Several League chapters maintained 
their records of an unbroken chain of ob- 
servances every year since the custom was 
initiated twenty years ago. In All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, Lawrence I. 
Neale preached on ‘‘The Need for Straight 
Thinking,” and the service was conducted 
by the chapter officers, Raymond S. Fan- 
ning, Newton Monk, and Arthur S. Mc- 
Daniel. In Nashua, N. H., Benjamin F. 
Thomas occupied the pulpit, and Ernest 
Lyons and Clinton Wallace assisted. The 
Charles P. Powers Chapter of Newton 
Centre, Mass., was represented in the pul- 
pit by William F. Coan. The Columbus 
Tyler Chapter of Somerville, Mass., held 
their annual observance in December, and 
Tom Loudon preached the sermon, with 
Ernest Savage and Rufus Stickney partici- 
pating. In First Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., the Richard Mather Chapter se- 
lected one of their younger laymen, Robert 
Simpson, to maintain the tradition of lay 
preaching, and the other members of the 
chapter marched into the church and sat 
together in a body. 

In Houlton, Me., Bernard Archibald 
preached on “Universal Fatherhood in 
Government,” and B. B. McIntyre, Leon 
Howe, and Charles Wood assisted with the 
service. The Fitchburg, Mass., chapter 
kept up its consecutive record of observance 
in charge of the chapter officers: Dr. Fred 
H. Gathercole, Jr., Morton Klein, Jr., 
Richard Stiles, and John F. Widlund. 

The First Parish Men’s Club of Norton, 
Mass., conducted their Laymen’s Service 
for the eighth year in succession, and is- 
sued a special printed leaflet commemorat- 


ing the event, with the names of honorary 
members and past presidents, as well as 
the present officers and an ‘In Memoriam”’ 
list. The laymen’s choir of twelve voices 
assisted in the service which was conducted 
by George E. Smith and Dr. Clarence N. 
Davis, with Dr. Paul Sprague of Wheaton 
College preaching the sermon. 


Helping a Neighboring Minister 

Laymen’s Sunday in Lynn and Law- 
rence, Mass., took on an added signif- 
icance when the dates of the observance 
were changed to permit their ministers to 
fill the pulpit in Beverly, Mass., during the 
illness of the minister there. In Lynn, 
Edward Barney preached on ‘“The Burning 
Bush,” and Henry Kimball conducted the 
service. In Lawrence, Irving H. Pat- 
terson delivered the address on “‘Why I 
Go to Church,” and ten other laymen 
divided the other responsibilities in the 
absence of their minister, who writes that 
“a full congregation was present and gave 
support to a service which all agreed was 
one of the most impressive and inspiring of 
all our Laymen’s Services to date.” 


Visiting Laymen Preach 

Russell L. Jackson, of Salem, Mass., 
volunteer chapter counselor for Essex 
County, filled the pulpit at Peabody, 
Mass., and Fred W. Bushby of the local 
chapter conducted the service. Dana S. 
Collins, of Rockland, Mass., president of 
the Old Colony Federation, and chapter 
counselor for that district, delivered the 
address at the Laymen’s Sunday service of 
the Middleboro, Mass., chapter. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was the guest preacher 
at the Laymen’s Sunday observance of the 
Old South Chapter in Beverly, Mass. 

Henry R. Scott of King’s Chapel 
preached at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
and was assisted in the service by Charles 
Champney and Bruce Poehler of the local 
laymen. Edward H. James of Concord, 
Mass., delivered the address in Bridge- 
water, Mass., on “‘Democracy and the 
Church,” with George Richmond, Percy 
Dorr and Dr. Douglass participating. In 
Laconia, N. H., Lyle Farrell, president of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
and assistant headmaster at Proctor 
Academy, preached the sermon, and Dr. 
Jerome Leavitt conducted the service. 


Extracts from a Few Sermons 


Livingston Stebbins, president of the 
League chapter in the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., spoke on the subject, “Since 
I Have But One Sermon to Preach”—a 
topic suggested by the series of Sunday 
evening services in Boston a year ago when 
six ministers each preached on “If I Had 
But One Sermon to Preach.” Robert 
Cushman and Donald Moreland assisted 
in the service of worship. Mr. Stebbins 
based his remarks on the five points of 
Unitarian faith as formulated by James 
Freeman Clarke, with special emphasis on 


“Salvation by Character.” ‘This is the 
only salvation we shall ever know,’ he 
said, ‘the only way by which the other 
four points of our faith will become vivid 
and vital, and man progress onward and 
upward forever.” 

In Montpelier, Vt., Arthur Martin in- 
troduced a novel note in his sermon on 
“Refinishing Our Lives” by drawing an 
analogy between his daily work in the 
furniture shop and in everyday human 
living. “Why not try renewing or re- 
finishing your own life,’ he suggested, 
“when the old routine becomes monotonous 
and insight is clouded. After finding out 
that there are several coats of life’s var- 
nish to apply, you will probably say, ‘It is 
going to take a life-time to do this re- 
finishing job.’ But what is life if it isn’t 
a continuous struggle to better ourselves? 
If we come to a complete realization of our 
ideals, it is time to bury us.” 

At North Easton, Mass., Edgar A. Craig 
delivered the sermon, and John W. Shepard 
assisted in the service. Mr. Craig used 
as the basis of his address the words of 
Edward Everett Hale: 


“Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand.” 


“Today,” said Mr. Craig, ‘‘it is impor- 
tant to have the ability to understand, even 
if we don’t agree with, the other fellow’s 
point of view. It is also important to re- 
member that what the future has in store 
for us depends in a large measure on what 
we place in store for the future. It is non- 
sense for a person to sit down and wait for 
his ship to come in when he hasn’t sent 
one out.” 

Charles T. Greene, president of the 
Ridgewood, N. J., League chapter, per- 
formed double duty when he not only de- 
livered the address on the subject, “God 
Innate in Man and Nature,’ but also used 
as one of the readings an original ode ‘‘in 
the Pindaric manner” which he had writ- 
ten, entitled ““The World Tomorrow.” 


Lay Preachers in Other Churches 


Other churches sending in reports of 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday during 
the year included: 

Ashby, Mass. Carl Jacobson preached 
on “Should This Church Have a Creed?” 
Harold Cox and E. S. Treworgy, Jr., con- 
ducted the service. 

Burlington, Vt. Reginald Cole preached 
on ‘“‘Professed versus Practical Religion.” 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Lynn E. Garwood 
preached; George J. Klumper led the ser- 
vice. 

Chicago, Ill. (Third Church). Ray 
Lussenhop preached on “A Layman’s 
View of Religion.” R.A. Sabin and Harry 
Knudsen participated. 

Columbus, O. S. S. Wyer preached on 
“The Church’s Contribution Towards 
Keeping America Out of War.” Robert 
Huffman and Roland Kuechler assisted. 


Dayton, O. Fred Barnett preached on 
“The Unique Appeal of Liberal Religion.’ 
Glenn Noggle and Sam Schadel partici- 
pated. 

Ellsworth, Me. Herbert Lord and Her- 
bert Rogers preached on ‘‘The Place of the 
Church in Society.” Curtis Brown con- 
ducted the service. 

Hinsdale, Ill. W.S. Lacher preached on 
“The World—If Run by Engineers.’ 
W. D. Kelly and I. H. Spoor assisted with 
the service. 

Lancaster, Pa. Hon. H. Clay Burkhoder 
preached on the subject, ‘““A Layman’s 
Sermon.” James H. Ross conducted the 
service. 

Louisville, Ky. (Clifton Church). Fred- 
erick Weygold preached on ‘“‘The Religion 
of Nationalism.” Earl Alpiger assisted. 

Madison, Wis. E. N. Robinson preached 
on “Certainty or What?” 

Needham, Mass. Sermon by George G. 
Davis of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, preaching in his home church. 

Newburyport, Mass. Sermon by Charles 
R. Thibadeau. ‘ 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Sermon by Frank 
Ripple. 

Providence, R. I. (Bell St. Chapel). 
Charles Miller preached on ‘“‘Religion—A 
Critical Enquiry.” Arthur Depoian con- 
ducted the service. 

Reading, Mass. Walter Benjamin 
preached on “The Trend Toward Protes- 
tant Unity.” 

Rochester, N. Y. Frank Keyser preached 
on “Humanity’s Bill of Rights.” 

Rockland, Mass. Edward Landry, prin- 
cipal of the High School, preached on 
“What Makes an Educated Man?” Dr. 
William Loud and Arthur L. Fish partici- 
pated. 

Sanford, Me. Hillman O. Fallon 
preached on “Responsibility.” 

Santa Ana, Calif. Elbert Stewart 
preached on “Czechoslovakia and John 
Huss.” William J. Kelly, Roy J. Hicks, 
A. F. Haines, Cecil Robinson and Paul 
Vihn participated. 

Schenectady, N. Y. R. C. Muir, vice- 
president of the General Electric Company, 
preached on “Observations in Business.” 

Scituate, Mass. Edward E. Cohen 
preached on “The Big Parade—or Re- 
ligions on the March.” Thomas Macy, 
Freeman Locklin and Kenneth Merritt 
participated. 

Seattle, Wash. (University Church). 
Plans to observe its first Laymen’s Sunday 
in June. 

South Boston, Mass. Walter S. Davis 
talked on religion from a scientific view- 
point; Archibald Hubley’s theme stressed 
the Stewardship in Religious Service; Fred- 
erick Willson talked about Methods of 
Communication and Social Service. 

Spokane, Wash. Plans to observe its 
first Laymen’s Sunday in June. 

Staten Island, N. Y. Sermon by Tom 
Garrett. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Professor Ralph E. 


Kharas preached on “‘We Have Bought 
Ourselves Time to Think.”’ Dr. Warren 
Walsh, Dr. R. D. Manwell, Professor H. T. 
Viets and R. D. Greene participated. 

Several other churches joined in the ob- 
servance of Laymen’s Sunday, with the 
minister delivering the sermon, and in 
most instances the laymen taking part in 
the service. This was the case in the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, where 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley preached on 
“A Religion for Strong Men,” and Dr. 
Nathaniel K. Wood and Amos R. Little 
participated in the service; in Brockton, 
Mass., with Rev. W. B. Miller preaching 
on “Conquering Tomorrow,” assisted in 
the service by Frank Shaw, Thomas Marks, 
Richard Nutter, and Edward Thompson; 
in St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, O., where 
the Partnership Sunday subject of ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Business” was discussed by Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, and the service con- 
ducted by H. W. Mueller, J. C. Mueller, 
Harry Schueschner and Will Brockmann; 
in Roslindale, Mass., with Rev. L. W. 
Abbott in the pulpit preaching on “The 
Church in a Troubled Age,” Fred R. Burn- 
ham and Max H. Gruhn representing the 
laymen in conducting the service; and in 
Berkeley, Calif., where W. W. Holling oc- 
cupied the pulpit with Rev. H. Westwood. 

In Medfield, Mass., Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker observed Laymen’s Sunday for the 
first time in that church by combining it 
with the Partnership Plan in preaching 
on the subject, ‘“Does Medfield Need a 
Unitarian Church?” The Louisville, Ky., 
laymen of the First Church chapter in- 
vited Rabbi Joseph Rauch to preach on 
Laymen’s Sunday, on the subject, “The 
Function of Religion in Times of : Dis- 
turbance.” Rev. Ben F. Kimpel of Am- 
herst, Mass., preached on ‘‘The Strength 
of the Church in the Loyalty of Its Mem- 
bers’; Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., on ‘‘Men of the Church”; 
Rev. Frank S. Gredler of New London, 
Conn., on “A New Plan to End War’; 
Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode of Providence, 
R. I. (Westminster Church) on “If I Were 
a Layman’’; and Rev. Bradford E. Gale 
of Salem, Mass. (First Church) on “Can 
the Ideals of the Church Be Practiced in 
Business Today?” combining Partnership 
Sunday with Laymen’s Sunday. Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy in Milton, Mass., and 
Rev. Edward W. McGlenen in Ware, 
Mass., were among those who selected 
sermons appropriate to the occasion on the 
Laymen’s Sunday date. 


Simons Preaches 


at World’s Fair 


Unitarians are being represented in the 
services at the Temple of Religion. Dr. 
Minot Simons of All Souls Church preached 
at a twilight service on Monday, May 29, 
and was the Protestant representative to 
greet visitors at the Temple on Tuesday, 
May 380. 
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Plymouth and 
Bay Conference 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference re- 
cently tried the experiment of meeting on 
a Sunday. Usually we have held our 
meetings on a weekday. This spring we 
held our seventy-sixth annual meeting at 
the First Parish Church, Cohasset, Mass. 
The morning session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Regional Responsibility led by 
an address by Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The afternoon session welcomed Rev. 
Charles M. Wright, M. A., minister of 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London, England, 
and exchange minister from England for 
1989. His address was entitled, ‘“What is 
Democracy?” Mr. Wright characterized 
democracy as having four marks. It em- 
phasizes Reverence for Life. It believes in 
Impartial Justice. It stresses Civil and Re- 
ligious Responsibility, and it has Widening 
Boundaries. The address was an eloquent 
plea for us to define what we mean by the 
word “‘Democracy” and to live by it and 
defend it in the modern world. 

Aid. W. 


In Memoriam: 
Herbert Henry Mott 


Born in the neighborhood of Leicester, 
England, Herbert Mott became a natural- 
ized citizen at the earliest possible moment 
after reaching the United States in 1880, 
and all the rest of his life was devoted to 
the interests of his adopted country. ! 

His earliest years in the New World 
were spent in Kansas, where he and his 
bride took up a quarter section with a 
younger brother, Frederick Mott. During 
their stay upon the farm both young men 
decided to respond to an inner call to the 
liberal ministry, and one went to Mead- 
ville to prepare, while the other brother 
returned to the divinity school in Cam- 
bridge, and soon was a student preacher in 
the parish of Wayland. He became the 
regular minister. 

After several years he accepted a call to 
the church in Winchester, Mass. From 
Winchester the next move was to Provi- 
dence, R. I., then to Nashua, N. H., for a 
thirteen-year pastorate, during which his 
daughter was graduated from Radcliffe 
and his son spent five years at Middlesex 
School in Old Concord. 

There was a pause when he left this city, 
but when the call to Norton, Mass., was 
accepted, the whole family exclaimed with 
one voice, “Our last parish!’’ And so in- 
deed it proved. In this ideal New England 
village their interests increased year after 
year, so that, on retiring age, they ac- 
quired a permanent home, and stayed on 
in the parish. A minister who followed 
wrote only recently that while incoming 
clergymen dread an outgoing minister in 
their flock, Herbert Mott was an exception 
and was ‘“‘an ideal parishioner.” 
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It was a surprise to the retired cleric 
that he survived his wife for eighteen years, 
and he was wont to say it must have been 
due to the excellent air and superior society 
of the village of Norton. 

At the time of his passing, April 20, 1939, 
he was within a few weeks of his eighty- 
eighth birthday, and up to Christmas of 
that year his faculties had been unim- 
paired. 

He is survived by his son, who lives in 
Winchester, and his daughter, who resides 
in the home bought when he retired. 


Northern New Hampshire 
Assembly of Unitarians 


The second annual summer assembly 
of Unitarians will be held in Littleton, 
N. H., Sunday, July 30. The program 
will begin at 10.45 a. m. with the regular 
morning service of worship in the First 
Unitarian Church of Littleton. Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester, Mass., will be 
guest preacher and the service will be 
conducted by Rev. Alson H. Robinson of 
Plainfield, N. J., and Littleton, N. H. 

Following the service the congregation 
will gather at ‘‘Robinsnest” on Farr Hill, 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
inson, where luncheon will be served at 
one p. m. The afternoon program will 
include a fellowship hour and brief ad- 
dresses by Dr. Savage, Mr. Robinson, and 
other ministers who will be present for 
the occasion. 

The program has been arranged by Rev. 
Irving W. Stultz of Concord, N. H., 
minister-at-large, with the cooperation of 
the local church, and is under the joint 
auspices of the Downing Fund and the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
It is especially planned to bring together all 
Unitarian families who may be summering 
in northern New Hampshire and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all who can find 
it possible to attend. 

The assembly was held for the first time 
last summer and brought together Uni- 
tarians from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and most of the New Eng- 
land states. 


Proctor Commencement 


Proctor Academy at Andover, N. H., 
completed one of its most successful 
years on June 5 when sixteen students re- 
ceived diplomas and two received post 
graduate certificates. The Unitarian 
church was well filled with relatives and 
friends when the procession of students and 
guests in academic gowns marched down 
the aisle. Rey. Daniel M. Welch of the 
church gave the invocation. 

The students taking part were: 

Salutatory, ‘Doctors, Dollars and Pub- 
lic Health,” Cornelius Jacob Blaauw, 
Grafton, N. H. 

Essay, ‘Trade, Treaties and War are 


Brothers,’’ Knute Waldemar Flint, Under- 
wood, Minn. 

Valedictory, “United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall,” Blake Frederick Colt, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Class Ode, Frank Morton Sherman,III, 
Dartmouth, Mass., George Selby Prouty, 
Jr., Watertown, Mass. 

Preceded by the Proctor song, Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
gave a most telling address to the graduat- 
ing class, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Diplomas were presented by Gorham 
Dana of Brookline, president of the board 
of trustees. 

The outlook for the school next fall under 
the able leadership of Halsey Gulick is 
most encouraging. 


Personal 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian church in New 
Orleans, La. He will preach his last ser- 
mon there next Sunday, June 25. He and 
his wife and daughter, Annette, will spend 
a vacation during July and August in 
Wayland, Mass., occupying the parsonage 
there in the absence of Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song at Chautauqua. 


BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 
COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23rv° STREET: NEW YORK 


PEABODY & LANE, INC. 
110 State Street, Boston 


to the 


Unitarian General Conference 


SEE ° the glories of America 


National Parks Grand Canyon 
Rocky Mountains Yosemite Valley 


ATTEND: SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


“The summer of 1939 affords Unitarians the greatest oppor- 
tunity they have ever had to demonstrate that the liberal faith is 
continental in its sweep and promise of power.” 


“Everyone who attends the meetings in San Francisco will 
feel the thrill of our united fellowship of the free spirit, and will 
carry away renewed confidence in the ability of our Unitarian 
churches to serve the needs of the modern world.” 


F. M. E. 


Join the Conference Tours 
Lv. Chicago, Aug. IIth. Return Sept. 3rd. 
23 Days of Relaxation and Inspiration. 


$297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


for information apply to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


= 
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Irresponsibilities 


No Acknowledgment Will Be 
Necessary 


Teachers in need of an example of the 
meaning of the words anticlimax, or, pos- 
sibly, bathos, and ministers in need of a 
sermon illustration—though what it would 
illustrate we could not tell them, never 
having studied homiletics—are referred 
to the recent sheep shearing at the New 
York Fair. Clarence Jeffers, who is a 
champion ovine hairdresser, sheared a 
sheep in two minutes and 1 and 1-5th 
second—the time being measured by the 
Elgin company’s astronomical clock which 
derives its time from the stars. 


‘“*Church Worker’s Prayer’’ 


A Peekskill correspondent sends us the 
following poetic essay in comparative re- 
ligious values. It was recently reprinted 
in The Peekskill Evening Star from “‘a very 
old copy of a Peekskill newspaper.’”’ Au- 
thor unknown. 


O Lord, I come to Thee in prayer once 
more; A 

But pardon that I do not kneel before. 

Thy gracious presence, for my ‘knees ‘are 
sore * siesta es 7 

With so much walking. In my chair, in- 
stead, 

I'll sit at ease and humbly bow my head. 

I’ve labored in Thy vineyard, Thou dost 
know; 

I’ve sold ten tickets to the minstrel show; 

I’ve called on fifteen strangers in our town, 

Their contributions to our church put 
down; 

I’ve baked a pot of beans for Wednesday’s 
spree, 

An old-time supper it is going to be; 

I’ve dressed three dolls, too, for our annual 
fair, 

And made a cake which we must raffle 
there. 

The pastor’s slippers I have worked with 
care; 

In kindergarten and hospital I have done 
my share. 

Now, with Thy boundless wisdom, so sub- 
lime, 

Thou knowest that these duties all take 
time; 

I have no time to fight my spirit’s foes; 

I have no time to mend my husband’s 
clothes. 

My children roam the streets from morn 
till night; 

I have no time to teach them to do right; 

But Thou, O Lord, considering my cares, 

Will count them righteousness and heed my 
prayers. 

Bless the bean supper and the minstrel 
show 

And put it in the hearts of all to go. 

Induce all visitors to patronize 

The men who in our program advertise, 

Because I’ve chased those merchants till 
they hid 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Every Church 
should be represented at the 


FOURTH CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
Star Island, July 8-15 


Before your church closes for the summer, be sure someone 
—man or woman—is appointed as a Shoals delegate for 
this week at the Shoals. 
Joint auspices of 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and 


Unitarian Ministerial Union 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 
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Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


ROOMS WITH BOARD 
Salem—In exclusive Chestnut Street section, spa- 
cious southwest suite with bath or one room with 
bath. Quiet adult Unitarian family. Superior food 
and all conveniences. Address 30 Warren Street, 
Salem, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It ren t service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
| Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Whene’er they saw me coming—yes, they 
did. 

Increase the contributions to our Fair, 

And bless the people who assemble there; 

Bless Thou the grab bag and the gypsy tent, 

The flower table and the cake that’s sent. 

May our euchre club be to Thy service 
blest, 

Each dancing party gayer than the rest, 

And when Thou hast bestowed these 
blessings, then 

We pray that Thou wilt bless our souls. 
Amen. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at ll a. m. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeiey will preach. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men's voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
{ng prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m,. 


